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ern church. An earlier pastorate was at Smith- 
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Letters to the Editors 





How Can Parochials Hurt Public Schools? 





Grand Rapids Cited 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 
The news item, “Grand Rapids Has Seri- 


ous Problem” (OUTLOOK, June 27), evi- 
dently suffers by condensation, as I am 
unable to see any logic in the statements 
attributed to Dr. Reavis. 

Does a public school system have to 
enroll all of the children in order to be 
efficient? (1). Why can’t it be equally as 


efficient with 50%, or 25%? After all, the 
patrons of parochial schools pay taxes to 
support public schools whether their chil- 
dren attend or not. (2) 

If the Grand Rapids school system is 
inadequate for the 20,000 who are enrolled 
what would they do with the other 12,000 
who now attend parochial schools? (3) 

Dr. Reavis says that “Private school 
supporters need ask themselves what 
would happen if there were no public edu- 
eation.” It is a good question. Another 
god one is “What would happen if there 
were No private schools?” (4) Every public 
school] that I know about is already over- 
crowded and understaffed, with classes 
meeting in hall ways, temporary build- 
ings, and what not. 

Now as to the merits of public versus 
private school, there is room for a dif- 
ference of opinion. I do not decry the 
public school—I never attended any other 
kind, but the character building influence 
of the public school is dependent upon the 
teachings which emanate from Christian 
churches. The public schools can exert a 
democratic and character building in- 
fluence only so long as this is a Christian 
country, and the schools are not helping to 
keep it Christian. 

In spite of their fine record in many re- 
spects, the public schools have bred a gen- 
eration which has lost its consciousness 
of the presence and power of God. So 
many people, even church members, think 
that religion is optional—they can take 
it or leave it. If a man wants religion, 
okay, but it is no more essential than ping 
pong. 

The average church member feels that 
the slogan, “Christ, the only answer,” has 
as much validity as “Not a cough in a 
car load.” I attribute that attitude, at 
least in part, to a lack of emphasis on re- 
ligion in public schools. 

A lot of great men were 
public schools. Also a lot of failures—for 
example, George Barnes, alias Machine 
Gun Kelly, who was a schoolmate of 
mine, and who as a boy, was a manly and 
likeable chap. A religious influence might 
have saved him, and many others. 


products of 


As to the democracy of public schools, 
that too breaks down in some cases. I 
know at least one school where classes 
are divided into privileged and underpriv- 
ileged, where young hearts ache because 
of no invitation to join some ridiculous 
kid fraternity, where some parents go in 
debt to enable their offspring to keep up 
their social obligations. 

Would a parochial school be democratic? 
Why not? You certainly can’t accuse 
Catholic schools of snobbishness. Paro- 
chial schools would be, and are, attended 
by pupils of other denominations than 
that of the sponsoring church, and what 
is more significant—by pupils of no church 
connection. 

My children attended a Catholic school 
for one semester, and 40 per cent of their 
schoolmates were Protestants. The rea- 
son was that the public school was over- 
crowded. Incidentally my children were 
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greatly benefitted, and are still Presbyte- 
rians. 

Dr. Reavis may be right, but I am not 
yet convinced. Under present conditions 
I would like to see a rapid growth of 
parochial schools, and [I don’t think it 
would hurt the public schools one bit. 

FRANK D. ALLEN. 
Caruthersville, Mo. 

@ EDITORS’ NOTE—Mr. Allen has raised 
some important questions. To respond to 
a few of them briefly, let us say (1) A 
school system does not have to enroll all 
the schildren in order to be efficient, but 
if any great proportion of those from the 
families of influential and well-to-do peo- 
ple are in private schools, then the public 
schools suffer greatly from a lack of in- 
terest in and concern for them on the part 
of these leading citizens; (2) The patrons 
of private schools do pay taxes for the 
public schools but in any city where they 
amount to any considerable number they 
ean seriously curtail public school funds 
by their votes; (3) If the Grand Rapids 
school system had to provide for the ad- 
ditional 12,000 children now in private 
schools, its citizens would doubtless make 
full and adequate provision for the public 
schools, as they do not now seem inclined 
to do. 

With all the shortcomings of the public 
(and other) schools, it does not seem to 
us that the way to improve them is to 
pull out of them. Rather, it is to make 
them what they ought to be. 


Columba and Iona 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

In your issue of July 4, page 5, Dr. H. 
R. Anderson of Chicago is reported as 
stating in his address to the General As- 
sembly that Columba fled to Iona in 563 
A. D., “driven from his monastery in 
Northern Ireland, because he insisted on 
reading the Scriptures.” 

In the interests of historical accuracy, 
may I point out that there is no evidence 
to support this statement, or its implicit 
suggestion that Columba was in some 
sense a forerunner of the Reformation, a 
man persecuted for his devotion to the 
Scriptures, by a church which sought to 


deny them to its members? The Irish 
Church, in fact, was foremost in study- 
ing, preserving and copying the Scrip- 
tures, during the Dark Ages—and has 
placed western civilization under a great 
debt thereby. 

Adamnan, the biographer of Columba, 


tells us that the latter left Ireland with a 
purely religious and voluntary 
“to go on pilgrimage for Christ”—and 
makes no mention of any other reason. 
Other ancient sources indicate that Co- 
lumba was temporarily excommunicated 
by the Synod of Tailte, for the promi- 
nent part played by him in fomenting a 
civil war, which resulted in the death of 
3,000 men. These sources also speak of a 
quarrel between Columba and Finnian of 
Moville, arising from Columba’s insistence 
upon copying a valuable Psalter in Fin- 
nian’s possession—but there is absolutely 
no suggestion that Columba was prevented 
from reading the Scriptures, and we have 
no record of any other action of the 
church which might be so construed. 
IAIN WILSON. 


motive— 


Lynchburg, Va. 


@EDITORS’ NOTE—Dr. Anderson’s ad- 
dress which we carried was taken from 
a wire recording. He was speaking ex- 


10c a copy, 


temporaneously and without notes. There- 
fore he should not be held too strictly to 
account. We are grateful for Mr. Wilson’s 
necount. 

e@Dr. Anderson comments on this item by 
saying, “I did not mean to imply that 
Columba was a forerunner of the Refor- 
mation. Evidently Mr. Wilson has read 
that into what I tried to say.” In “St. 
Columba of Iona,” published by the Com- 
mittee on Publications of the Church of 
Scotland, 1935, the Finnian-Columba story 
of difficulties in copying the Gospels is told 
with the comment, “The legend may be 
exaggerated, but the main facts of the 
story are true.” 


Martinsville Case 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

I have just read your comment on the 
two cases of rape (OUTLOOK, June 27). 
I don’t know the circumstances of the 
Dallas case. I do know something about 
the Martinsville case. I don’t think you 
do, however. I don’t believe there was 
ever a fairer trial in the State of Virginia. 
If it hadn’t been so well conducted there 
might have been a mass mob that would 
have been a disgrace. 

I believe you have the time of the eve- 
ning wrong in stating the rape occurred 
between 8:00 and 9:00 P. M. I understand 
it was between 5:00 and 7:00 P. M. There 
were a number of Negro men asked to 
serve on that jury, but they did not be- 
lieve in capital punishment. 

You speak of the woman being in a Ne- 
gro section at the time; there are plenty 
whites in that section too, or rather used 
WO BA. «© * 

The Negroes had the finest attorneys to 
defend them. Judge Kennon Whittle’s 
record can’t be questioned from any an- 
gle. Before you say any more you had 
better go to Martinsville and find out what 
you are writing about, instead of listening 
to your Communist group in Richmond. 
The Roanoke papers commended this trial 
as being on the highest plane. 

MRS. ARTHUR B. RICHARDSON. 
Roanoke, Va. 


@e®EDITORS’ NOTE—The Governor of 
Virginia has issued a 30-day stay of exe- 
ecution of these men while their attorneys 
prepare their appeals to the higher courts. 


Word from China 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

A letter came recently to Mrs. John 
Reed, Ginter Park church, Richmond, from 
a friend in Shanghai, dated June 22, say- 
ing: 

“Missionary work going on _ uninter- 
rupted. Baptist seminary full of students. 
Supplies running very low. Fear effect of 
new blockade. We beg American Chris- 
tians to pour out their souls in prayer 
that the doors may still be kept open for 
the gospel, and that the native church may 
not be forced to go underground.” 

I received a letter from a friend in 
Georgia, and speaking of China, she said, 
“I suppose you are praying all the time.” 
It hit me hard, that remark, because it 
hit me just where I ought to be living. 

The annual report of our Foreign Mis- 
sions Committee contains on page 114 
about the most attractive call to prayer I 
ever read. I wish it could be given wide 
publicity. (See below.—Eds.) 

If God’s people will not pray in a time 
like this, they never will. But do not let 
China monopolize our prayers. Let the 
desperate condition of the church there 
inspire us to broaden our intercession for 
the world. 

FRANK A. BROWN. 
Richmond, Va. 

e®EDITORS’ NOTE—We hope to be able 

to publish this Call to Prayer soon, 


: as second-class matter, June 15, 1910, at the postoffice at Richmond. Va., under 
Published weekly on Monday at Presbyterian of the South, Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, 
$4.00 a year. Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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Reunion Opponents 
Meet in Atlanta 


To Formulate Plans 


Pledge to Work for Continuing 
Southern Presbyterian Church 


Opponents of reunion of the Presby- 
terian Church, US, with the USA church 
met in Atlanta on July 7 and made plans 
to fight reunion in many ways. Accord- 
ing to reports, 70 ministers and laymen 
representing 12 synods met. No names 
are listed in connection with the state- 
ments. 

In their ciréulated statement re- 
porting the meeting, the committee said, 
“The first matter of business was to 
reactivate the Continuing Church Com- 
mittee and following that to explore the 
underlying doctrinal issue which faces 
the theological world in general and our 
own church in its study of the proposal 
to unite with the Presbyterian Church, 
USA.” Said the committee, “It is no 
longer sufficient to say that the Confes- 
sions of Faith of the two churches are 
the same when these churches interpret 
doctrines and ordination vows in radi- 
cally different ways.” 

Continuing Committee Active 

In regard to the Continuing Church 
Committee, the committee said, ‘““Where- 
as the 1949 General Assembly 
adopted a course of ‘exploring avenues 
of acquaintance and cooperation with 
the USA church’ to a degree which we 
feel is not warranted, be it therefore re- 
solved that we herewith reactivate the 
Continuing Church Committee and re- 
new its original pledge to keep all our 
people constantly informed as to the 
issues involved and to work to the end 
that there will always be a continuing 
Presbyterian Church, US, commonly 
known as the Southern Presbyterian 
Church.” 

A formal statement was adopted by 
the meeting, saying, ‘‘We will give our 
support to any who will carry this torch 
for a renewed emphasis on doctrinal in- 
tegrity in belief, practice, teaching and 
preaching. That a time should 
come when those who so affirm should be 
characterized as ‘schismatic’ or ‘divisive’ 
is probably but an indication of the de- 
gree of tolerance now accorded error.” 


Point of Auburn Statement 


The so-called Auburn 
the statement says, 
about essential beliefs. 


Affirmation, 
raises questions 
In it, ‘‘the very 





YOUNG PEOPLE WINNING 
PARSHAD SCHOLARSHIPS 
ARE NAMED 





Chicago (RNS).—Elizabeth J. Clary of 
Wilmington, O., and George Lewis of 
Hersman, Ill., are this year’s winners of 
the national Parshad college scholarship 
contest sponsored by the United Christian 
Youth Movement, it was announced here. 

Miss Clary is a member of the Disciples 
of Christ, while young Lewis is a mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian Church, USA. 
They will receive $400 yearly for four 
years at any college of their choice. 

The awards were based on school and 
study interests, local church and denom- 
inational and community activities, and 
a 1,500-word essay. 

Thirty-odd other young people of 14 
denominations from 19 states were 
regional winners of $250-a-year college 
or summer conference scholarships. 

Presbyterian winners of regional 
awards include: D. C. James (US), 
Natchez, Miss., Southern; Joan Waters 
(USA), Williamport, Pa., Eastern; Robt. 
H. Smith (USA), McAlester, Okla. South- 
western. 

A winner of a summer conference 
scholarship was Bette Craig (US), Mt. 
Holly, N.C. 





heart of the gospel itself is under at- 
tack,” it is claimed. 

“Should this fundamental issue be 
evaded and organic union consummated 
without its clarification, union without 
unity would result and there will be a 
continuing Southern Presbyterian 
Church dedicated to the _ preaching, 
teaching and practicing of these essen- 
tial doctrines.” 


Two Points Insisted On 


A “covenant” is also issued by the 
CCC which, it says, ‘‘constitutes a repu- 
diation of the Auburn Affirmation.” This 
covenant reiterates the statement of the 
1939 US Assembly which made an 
en thesi deliverance on what it con- 
ceived to be essential to the ordination 
vow. The CCC calls on ‘all Presby- 
terians to unite with us in the pro- 
vision in our ordination vows that if 
the one ordained later finds himself out 
of accord with any of the fundamentals 
of our system of doctrine, he will on his 
own initiative make this known to his 
presbytery.’’ The covenant also calls for 
inclusion of the affirmation that ‘‘Christ 
is the only lawgiver in Zion.’”’ Any ac- 
ceptable plan of union, says the CCC, 
must include these two points. 


Roman Catholics Now 
Number 26,718,343 
Members in USA 


Gain of 642,646 Reported 


Over Figure of Year Before 


New York (RNS).—Roman Catholics 
in the United States, including Hawaii 
and Alaska, now total 26,718,343—a gain 
of 642,646 over last year—according to 
statistics appearing in the newly-published 
1949 Official Catholic Directory. 

The Directory also lists 117,130 con- 
versions to Catholicism during 1948, the 
third successive year in which converts 
totalled more than 100,000. 

Increases in the clergy have brought 
the total to an all-time high of 42,334. 
Nuns now number 141,606, while brothers 
total 7,301. 


Schools Enroll 4,401,524 


Total young people now under Catholic 
instruction was given as 4,401,524. Of 
this number, 2,351,604 are pupils in 7,777 
elementary parochial schools. A total of 
1,157,702 are attending 17,639 released- 
time classes. 

The number of full-time teachers in all 
Catholic institutions was given as 104,962. 
Among these are 7,376 priests, 3,540 
brothers, 80,484 sisters, and 13,140 lay 
teachers. 

An increase of 93 educational institu- 
tions was reported. There are 64 sem- 
naries, novitiates, and scholasticates; 288 
narise, novitiates, and scholarticates; 288 
universities and colleges for men and 
women, 1,596 diocesan and parish high 
schools, 789 private high schools and 541 
private elementary schools, in addition to 
the 7,777 elementary parish schools al- 
ready noted. 


Brooklyn Is Largest 


Largest diocese in the nation is Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., which has a Catholic popula- 
tion of 1,203,915. Pittsburgh is in sec- 
ond place with a population of 787,479. 

Archdioceses having more than 1,000,000 
Catholics are Chicago, with 1,657,669; 
Boston, 1,283,232; New York, 1,256,269; 
and Philadelphia, 1,031,866. 

The Directory lists the largest numbers 
of members of the hierarchy in the his- 
tory of the church in the United States 
—181 members. This figure includes four 
cardinals, 20 archbishops and 157 bish- 
Ops. 

There are now 23 archdioceses and 102 
dioceses in this country. 








Women’s Gifts Will Go to 
Tex-Mex and Student Work 

Next year’s birthday offering of the 
Women of the Church will go to a home 
missions institution and for student 
The will be di- 
vided equally between the Texas-Mexi- 
can Institute for Mexican Boys at Kings- 
ville, Texas, and the Student Work Pro- 
gram of the General Assembly. 
$120,000 goes to the 
The gift of Tex-Mex will 
chair of Bible in the school. 

At the the recent Woman’s 
Training School in Montreat, N. C., Mrs. 
A. Walton Litz, Little Rock, Ark., 
named chairman of the 


work, first $120,000 


All over 
program, 
the 


student 
endow 


close of 


was 
Committee on 


@ A Greek pastor wants to know- 


Woman’s Work for a second term. Mrs, 
J. W. McQueen, Birmingham, Ala., was 
re-elected vice-chairman, and Mrs. T. 
Smith Brewer, Huntington, W. Va., was 
made clerk. 

The synodical presidents 
form the Woman’s Advisory Committee. 


seventeen 


This conmmittee elected Mrs. W. H. 
Hopper, Louisville, Ky., as chairman. 
Mrs. W. J. Powell, Thomasville, Ga., is 


the new vice-chairman, and Mrs Kather- 


ine Carson, Knoxville, Tenn., is secre- 
tary. 

The Montreat school reported 932 reg- 
istrations, although several hundred 


more usually attend the meetings. Next 
year’s school is scheduled for July 5-12. 


Have Presbyterians Deserted Us? 


By CHARLES R. McCAIN 


The accompanying article was writ- 
Mr. McCain, who is acting as 
correspondent for THE PRESRYTE- 
RIAN OUTLOOK on his trip 
through the Near East. He has been 
studying at the University of Edinburgh 
in Scotland and now, with Jac C. Ruffin 
and Wade P. 
Turkey 


ten by 


present 


Huie, Jr., is on his way 
Sa- 
lonica on the way) en route to Jerusa- 
lem Before 
New College at Edinburgh for graduate 


through (passing through 


via Transjordan, entering 
work, Mr. McCain was pastor in Pasca- 
goula, Miss. His letter was written from 
Athens on June 22.—EDITORS. 


ROUGH contacts in 

were put in touch 

Michael Kyriakakes, 
of the two Greek Evangelical churches 
here in Athens. He 
English, having studied at New College, 
Edinburgh, for two and was on 
the point of leaving for the States to 
attend a conference of the Congregational 
Church. He explained that the 
Evangelical Church in was 
American 


Edinburgh we 
with the Rev. 
pastor of one 
good 


speaks very 


years, 


while 
Greece 
founded by Presbyterians and 


largely supported by them, within recent 


years the Congregationalists had been 
giving support and assistance. His ques- 
tion to us was, “Why have the Presby- 
terians deserted us? We are really a 


Presbyterian church, and yet the Presby 
terians of America no longer seem to 
be interested in us.” 

We attended 
June 12th. It 
the Greek dates 
crowded. The is only 
but there must last 
packed into the second-story room which 
Even this num- 
ber was smaller than usual, he said, be- 
cause of the week-end holiday. Ordina- 
rily there are so many in the morning 
that standing room is at a 
In spite of this, though, the men are on 
the and the 

The whole service 


service on 
following 
church 


morning 
Pentecost 
and the 
membership 


this 
was 
was 
150. 

200 


have been at 


is used as a sanctuary. 


premium. 
one side of church 
on the other. 
Greek, but 


women 
was in 
note as 


there was a familiar 


4 


such hymn tunes as “Holy, Holy, Holy” 
were played. The singing was good and 
close attention was given to the sermon 
in spite of the competing noise of traf- 
fic outside the window. There on the 
opposite side of the Acropolis from Mars 
Hill, one could not help being reminded 
of the early days of the church when 
sermons were also delivered in Greek and 
by such men as St. Paul. 

One man was received into the mem- 
the church at the morning 
Mr. Kyriakakes told us that be- 
fore an adult can be received into the 
membership of the church, he must 
attend services for two years, he must 
receive instruction, and he must pass a 
rather strict examination by the Session. 

Mr. Kyriakakes is busy with many 
things. Besides his preaching and visit- 
ing he conducts a young people’s meet- 


bership of 
service. 


ing on Saturday nights for Bible study 
and discussion. Attendance at this runs 
between 40 and 50. He is editor of the 
church magazine. He is also helping in 
the theological training of some six young 
men. There is no seminary and so the 
theological courses have been divided 
among three of the pastors. The stu- 
dents study alternately under each of 
these ministers and so gradually are 
rounding out their training. It is hoped 
that in a few years there will be enough 
money to send a few of these students 
out of Greece to complete their work and 
engage in further study. Financial diffi- 
culties are great here as elsewhere in 
Europe. Only a very few of the churches 
are self-supporting and these contribute 
to the salaries of the pastors in the 
other churches. About the highest min- 
isters’ salary is $80 a month, and the cost 
of living is higher than in the States. 
Greece has now been at war for nine 
years and conditions are none too good 
anywhere. 

Through lack of complete religious lib- 
erty the Evangelical Church is hampered 
in its mission activities. In all of Greece 
it numbers only some 10,000. But at 
present its aim is not so much to win 
converts from the Orthodox Church as 
to exert its reforming influence upon 
that church. That it has been influen- 
tian is seen by the fact that now in the 
Orthodox Church preaching plays a 
greater role than formerly, the reading 
of the Bible is encouraged, there are 
Sunday schools and youth activities. 

This is only a brief outline of things 
as we found them but it certainly stirred 
in me a desire to help these fellow- 
Presbyterians if possible. You may know 
of things that are already being done or 
you may think of ways in which our 
church might help, perhaps with theo- 
logical students. 





RADIO 








W. W. ARROWOOD, July 17 

Dr. Arrowood (above), Bible pro- 
fessor at King College, will preach on 
the Presbyterian Hour, July 17, over a 
southwide network on ‘‘The Bible—the 
Authority of the Church.” The choir of 
the First church, Memphis, Tenn., will 
provide the music. 


W. J. MILLARD, July 24 
Dr. Millard, pastor of the Evergreen 


church, Memphis, Tenn., is the radio 
preacher on the Presbyterian Hour for 
July 24. His topic is, “Christ Alone 
the Head of the Church.” As the week 
before, the choir of the First church, 
Memphis, will provide the music. 
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@ One who knows the workings of the Presbyterian 


machine discusses the recent Assembly’s action 


A Former Secretary Looks at Reorganization 


HE REORGANIZATION of its work 

effected by the General Assembly at 

its recent meeting is destined to have 
far-reaching results. Jivery aspect of the 
church’s life will take on new vitality. 
The intent of the first Assembly which 
met in Augusta in 1861 now has the 
promise of achievement. Mis-direction of 
that intent has militated against its ful- 
filment across the years. The way is 
now open for the essential Presbyterian 
principle which that Assembly cherished 
to become the directive of our Assembly’s 
work. 

The unanimity and enthusiasm with 
which the plan of reorganization was 
adopted insures that across the church 
the resultant changes in procedure will 
be welcomed. 


Boards and Secretaries 


For eighty-eight years we have had 
executive committees, not boards. That 
first Assembly sought to hold its agencies 
directly responsible to itself. It was care- 
ful to guard against centralization. 
The offices of the executive committees 
were located in widely separated areas. 
The selection of the members of the 
committees was designed to insure the 
broadest possible representation of the 
church. 

But it did not work out that way. 
Perhaps for two reasons: first, there 
has been a too static representation on 
the committees because of a lack of suffi- 
cient rotation; and second, the Assembly 
unwisely initiated the plan of itself elect- 
ing executive secretaries, an arrange- 
ment that provided for them independent 
status. That was an exceedingly unfor- 
tunate procedure for a group seeking re- 
presentative control. The inevitable 
effect of this independence of the execu- 
tive secretaries has tended to reduce the 
committees themselves from an executive 
to an advisory status, and the directive 
for the church's task has tended to be- 
come located in the secretary rather than 
in the committee. 


Charge Has Been Difficult 


Further, when the church has desired 
to make a new emphasis or to inaugurate 
a new service, it has frequently seemed 
necessary to establish a new committee 
and appoint a new secretary, for the 
reason that continuance in executive posi- 
tions by persons who have a direct ap- 


*Dr. Taylor is now pastor of the Mil- 
ledgeville, Ga., church. For some years 
he served as educational secretary of 
foreign missions and before that was a 
missionary in China. Last year, before 
going into the pastorate, he was the 
director of the Program of Progress. He 
has served on many Assembly commit- 
tees and has seen its work close-up. He 
is particularly well qualified to write the 
accompanying article. 


JULY 18, 1949 


By H. KERR TAYLOR* 
* 


proach to the Assembly has so enchanced 
the prestige and influence of their offices 
that succeeding Assemblies have hesitated 
to attempt reorganization which would 
change established procedures. There are 
several instances of this on record. For 
years therefore the number of secretaries 
and committees has been steadily in- 
creasing. Everyone has been aware of 
the attendant evils, such as the multipli- 
eation of special offerings; the charge 
of ‘“‘committee-itis,”” and the excessive 
use of the Assembly’s time for reports. 

The reorganization plan insures the 
representative character of Assembly 
agency functions; adopts the use of the 
common term “Boards” (coinciding with 
similiar terminology in other churches 
in this country and abroad); reduces 
the number of boards to the minimum 
by certain wise consolidations; and in- 
structs them, as well as the new overall 
Council, to elect their own executive 
secretaries. This provision articulates 
the important principle that the As- 
sembly’s responsibilities are committed 
to these boards themselves rather than 
to individual secretaries. The fundamen- 
tal integrity of this provision is apparent. 
To use the language of the reorganiza- 
tion report: 


“In any organization, one of the 
soundest of all principles of administra- 
tion is the responsibility of the executive 
to his directors, and not to his stock- 
holders, 

“It is the function of stockholders in 
a business organization to elect the 
Board of Directors. It is the function 
of the Board of Directors to elect ad- 
ministrative officers. It is the judgment 
of your committee that, while the anal- 
ogy can be questioned, the principle be- 
hind the analogy is as sound for eccles- 
iastical administration as for any other 
type.”’ 


It is to these boards themselves that 
the Assembly will now look for report. 
To quote the report again: 


“We recommend that all secretaries 
be responsible to their boards and that 
they communicate to the General As- 
sembly through their boards.” 


Staff Counselling in the Boards 


The provision for the election of the 
executive secretaries by the boards they 
serve, just as other secretaries and staff 
members are elected, should insure for 
each board the collaboration of all 
its secretaries and other staff members 
in providing the most comprehensive 
judgment possible on the business of the 
Assembly which has been entrusted to 
said board. 


A General Council 


Prebyterians do not need to be afraid 
of the General Council. Its establish- 


ment follows the pattern of representa- 
tive control. Its function is to bring 
every agency of the church under the 
direct supervision of the Assembly itself. 
The Council has no single or separate 
cause to promote. Rather its function, 
in this regard, is to review the askings 
of all the agencies and recommend to the 
Assembly the allocation of funds. The 
Council is directly responsible to the As- 
sembly, and rotation of its membership 
is guaranteed. 


A similarly representative and rotating 
Nominating Committee is set up to in- 
sure democratic processes in constituting 
the Council and the several boards. 





TAYLOR: Reorganization stresses the 
Presbyterian principle. 


With regard to cooperation with other 
denominations it is encouraging to note 
that the reorganization plan, in providing 
for a permanent Committee on Coopera- 
tion and Union, reaffirms the Assembly’s 
intention to serve with other groups in 
the crucial responsibilities that face 
American churchmen in this important 
hour. 

With reference to the moot question of 
union, the Assembly reaffirmed its deter- 
mination to explore avenues of acquain- 
tance and cooperation while reiterating 
its decision to postpone final action on the 
specific plan of union already proposed. 


More Efficient Arrangement 


In this representative and coordinating 
arrangement none of the Assembly's 
power has been subtracted, but a much 
more efficient and business-like arrange- 
ment for the use of its appointed agencies 
has been achieved. Thus the representa- 
tive and responsible control by the As- 
sembly of its interim service by groups 
of its own appointment, responsible to 
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itself, which our church has sought in its 
historic use of the term “committees,” is 
now brought out of a mere terminology 
and made real. 


Our Presbyterian Contribution 


We are living in an era when in society 
the securing of democratic representative 
control has become a major concern. 
There are those in our closely-knit life 
today, not only across the sea but here 
at home, who would arrogate to them- 
selves authoritarian control. And on the 
other hand, there are uncoordinated and 
extreme forces throughout our nation 
that pervert our historic love for inde- 


pendence and democracy into a mere 
sectarianism that would restrict the 
Christian view to the specific interests of 
a single congregation or denomination. 
Here is the extreme and hampering effect 
upon united efforts that characterizes so 
much of the congregationalism and sect 
religion by which we are surrounded. 
Our Southern life is cast in much of this 
context. 

From both of these systems the Presby- 
terian Church must be distinguished. It 
believes in representative control. It is 
committed to team organization and 
spirit. The genius of our contribution to 
the life about us is to share an experi- 


THE OUTLOOK PULPIT 





“And at the ninth hour Jesus cried 
with a loud voice, saying, Eloi, Elol, 
lama sabachthani? which is, being in- 
terpreted, My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?’’—Mark 15:34. 


T IS SOMEWHAT STARTLING and 

perhaps disturbing to realize that 

Jesus Christ died with an unaswered 
question on his lips. In the hour of 
his supreme agony God did not answer 
his anguished plea. The heavens were 
dark and silent. The candor with which 
this fact is reported should give us con- 
siderable faith in the honesty of the 
gospel writers. Mark, in the earliest Gos- 
pel, does not record any of the other 
six sayings of Jesus in his death. Mat- 
thew, so rich in the sayings of Jesus, 
also gives us only this cry of dereliction 
from the cross. Christians in the first 
century or later who had access only to 
these two Gospel’s were under the im- 
pression that when Jesus died his only 
utterance was a question to which he 
received no reply. 

These Gospels not only preserve the 
question for us but give it to us in the 
Syriac language in which it was orig- 
inally uttered by Jesus. They thus ex- 
plain why some who heard it thought 
Jesus was calling upon Elijah to save 
him. “Some of them that stood by, when 
they heard it, said, Behold, he calleth 
Elias. And one ran and filled a sponge 
full of vinegar, and put it on a reed, and 
gave him to drink, saying, Let alone; 
let us see whether Elias will come to 
take him down.” “Eloi’’ sounded like 
“Elijah” and offered to his enemies an- 
other chance to jeer at him as he died. 


A Deeper Reason 


There is a deeper reason, however, why 
this question of Jesus is transmitted to 
us. Matthew and Mark seem to have 
believed that it should reverberate 
through the halls of time. They draw 
our attention to it because in it is the 
expression of the anguish of the death of 
Jesus. For three long and silent hours the 
darkness had gathered about the cross 
until it was a ghostly shadow against 
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“My God, Why?’ 


By CARL R. PRITCHETT 
& 


From twelve o'clock until 
three the dying Savior said nothing, not 
a word. His soul was dark with spirit- 
ual suffering. Then out of the depths 
came the shattering cry of pain, “Eloi, 
Eloi, lama sabachthani?” 

When Jesus searched for words to ex- 
press his sorrow and ask his question 
he found them in the word of God. This 
cry of dereliction is the language of an 
ancient psalmist of Israel who wrote the 
twenty-second Psalm. In his woe Jesus 
entered into the experience of suffering 
humanity. Charles Spurgeon once had a 
week of great depression. He felt that 
the only text he could preach on with 
any reality was “My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?” and he poured 
out the bitterness of his own soul as he 
preached. He understood by experience 
what it meant to feel deserted by God 
when in his service. He described the 
desolation of his own soul with such 
accuracy and telling effect that at the 
close of the service there came to him 
a man who was on the verge of despair. 
He was drawn to Spurgeon and helped to 
walk in the light thereafter because he 


the horizon. 


believed the great preacher understood 
him. 

We are drawn to Christ by this cry 
of dereliction because we believe he is 


ence where we have learnd the value 
and effectiveness of ‘submission to our 
brethren in the Lord.’’ 

What the future may hold for our 
Southern area in association with men 
of like faith and order in our closely-knit 
national life , only the future will dis- 
close. Whether our associated service is 
to be administered organically or region- 
ally (jurisdictionally, as our Methodist 
friends put it) or something of both, is 
yet to be determined. 

One ventures to predict that the his- 
torians of tomorrow will describe the As- 
sembly of 1949 as “the Assembly which 
reverted to Presbyterianism. 


with the feeling of our own 
infirmity. On a cross of suffering we 
have cried out, “My God, why?” Pain is 
always difficult to bear but it can be 
endured with some measure of fortitude 
and hope if we can see a benign purpose 
in it. Much sorrow is apparently destruc- 
tive, useless and meaningless. If God 
would only tell us why we are nailed to 
a cross of pain we feel we could endure 
it. But God does not tell us why some 
particular trouble has come to us. We 
live and die with the question unan- 
swered. The heavens are dark and 
silent about us even as they were on 
Calvary. 


touched 


Many Have Known 


Jesus in his anguish sank to the bot- 
tom of the abyss of human suffering. 
He knew why he was suffering on the 
cross. He had spoken often to his disciples 
about it and as fully as they could bear. 
He was giving his life as “a ransom for 
many.” The exquisite point of his pain- 
ful question was not, “My God, why am 
I on the cross?” Rather, being on the 
cross, he cried out, “My God, my God 
why hast thou forsaken me?’ Surely 
to be deserted by God in our hour of 
greatest need is the greatest suffering 
possible. Yet this is the feeling which 
multitudes of believers have experienced. 
The knowledge that our Savior too, has 
shared this bewildering pain has drawn 
us to him in a strong bond of sympathy. 








in North Carolina. 
of the church. 


church officers. 


the last year on a fellowship. 


was called to the Davidson church. 





OR THE PAST nine years, Dr. Pritchett, whose sermon appears on this 
page, has been pastor of the church on the campus of Davidson College 
There, through his pastoral service and his preach- 
ing he has brought a strong influence to bear upon many of the future leaders 
Davidson is the largest of the church’s colleges and has for 
many years sent out the greatest number of men who become ministers and 
By the earnestness of his influence and the drive of his per- 
sonality, Dr. Pritchett has continued to lay hold upon students as he did when 
he was a student on the same campus himself from 1926 to 1930. 
a notable student career, he served as secretary of the campus Y for two years 
before entering Union Seminary in Virginia where he studied for four years, 
His first pastoral service was at Smithfield, N. 
C., where he also served the Oakland and Progressive churches. 


Following 


In 1940 he 
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T. S. Eliot in “East Coker” has expressed 
for us the healing power of his divine 
sympathy. 


“The wounded surgeon plies the steel! 
That question the distempered part; 
Beneath the bleeding hands we feel 
The sharp comparison of the healer’s 
art 
Resolving the enigma of the 
chart.’’ 


fever 


This cry of dereliction, teaches us also 
to suffer in faith. One of our most 
common mistakes in religion is to judge 
the quality of our character and deeds 
by the way we feel. We delight in the 
beatitude of the presence of God. The 
joy of the Lord is the supreme ecstasy 
of the human spirit. Yet it is a very 
unreliable test for our lives. It is un- 
doubtedly true that much of our misery 
springs from spiritual neglect and dis- 
obedience. It is nonetheless true that we 
may be walking in the way of obedience 
and find it to be a “straight and narrow 
way.” Our very obedience may bring us 
responsibility, work and pain which we 
could avoid if we so desire. It may even 
deprive us of spiritual comfort at times. 
When Jesus cried out in pain he was 
being “obedient unto death.” He was 


never more pleasing to the Father than” 


in the obedience and sacrificial love of 
his redeeming death. Yet it was at that 
time God withdrew from Jesus the sup- 
port of his conscious presence and love. 
George Macdonald said, 


“*He could not see, could not feel him 
near; and yet it is ‘My God’ that he 
cries. Thus the will of Jesus, in the 
very moment when his faith seems about 
to yield, is finally triumphant. It has 
no feeling to support it, no beatific vi- 
sion to absorb it. It stands naked in 
his soul and tortured, as he stood naked 
and scourged before Pilate. Pure and 
simple and surrounded by fire, it de- 
clares for God.” 


Faith in a Time of Darkness 


It does not take a great deal of faith 
to “declare for God” on a Mount of Trans- 
figuration where the heavenly visitors 
appear and the glory of God transfigures 
one. The cross of death and loneliness 
is another matter. Yet when we “declare 
for God” on an appointed cross where 
the questions throng and there is no 
comfort God is most pleased. He delights 
in us when after we have flung our 
anguished question at his feet and receive 
no answer we yet with Jesus murmur, 
“Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit.”” Thomas Goodwin once said in 
a sermon, 


“God gives grace in cases where he 
does not give comfort; and then, he is 
the God of all grace in a far larger ex- 
tent than of all comfort: yea, and often 
he gives most grace when he gives least 
comfort. He carries on some souls—as 
he carried on Christ at his death—i.e., 
—to the highest acts of obedience, 
whilst yet he vouchsafes no comfort. 
Witness that doleful expression of 
Christ: ‘My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?’ Thus in thy temp- 
tation God will influence thee with grace, 
secretly assisting and _ strengthening 
thee, even when he affords thee no sen- 
sible comfort. Carry this home with 
thee, thou who hast for so many years 
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been tossed with tempest and not com- 
forted.”’ 


The secret of the pain of Christ is 
in his vicarious suffering for sin. The 
God of holy love was laying upon him 
the iniquity of us all. He was making 
“him to be sin for us who knew no sin.” 
He was enduring the wrath of God against 
sin. God loved Christ as only God can 
love but in some mysterious way the 
Son of his love felt his wrath against 
human sin. There was inexpressible 
anguish in the holy spirit of the Lamb 
of God when he offered himself as a 
propitiation for the sin of the world. It 
would be rash to say that this sacrifice 
for sin was made at one particular mo- 
ment in the death of Jesus. Neverthe- 
less, it is evident that nothing Jesus 
said as he was dying so adequately gives 
voice to his vicarious suffering as the 
cry of dereliction, “My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?” 

If the Gospel writers, believing in the 
vicarious atonement, had wished to in- 
vent some saying of Jesus to proclaim 
this truth they could not have conceived 
of one so perfect as the unanswered ques- 
tion of Jesus. It is just this fact of 
Christ’s substitutionary suffering for our 
sin which convinces us of his love. John 
said, “Herein is love, not that we loved 
God, but that he loved us, and sent his 
Son to be the propitiation for our sins.” 
It was this manifestation of love which 
led Paul exultantly to proclaim his faith, 
“T am persuaded, that neither death, ncr 
life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor things present. nor things to 
come, nor height, nor depth, nor any 
other creature shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God, which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord.” 


He Does Not Forsake Us 


The conclusion of the whole matter is 
that Christ has taken away from us the 
right to cry out, “My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?” In the dark 
night of the soul we may ask the ques- 


tion “My God, why?” We may wonder 


why some particular and special sorrow 
has come to us. The answer will be 
given to us in God’s good time. But we 
can never take the question of Jesus upon 
our lips, “My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” After his death for 
our sins we believe in his love and are 
assured that “all things work together 
for good” to those that love him. William 
Cowper, the English poet, suffered with 
melancholia all of his life. He tried to 
commit suicide several times. In one 
period of peace and lucidity of mind he 
wrote one of the most beautiful hymns 
on the providence of God. 
“God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform; 
He plants his foot-steps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm. 


Ye fearful saints, fresh courage take; 
The clouds ye so much dread 

Are big with mercy, and shall break 
In blessings on your head.’’ 

After he had written this hymn which 
breathes the spirit of simple trust, the 
darkness came back again. It was no 
ordinary fear which haunted him. It was 
the dread of God himself. He felt that 
God had deserted him. After his death 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning visited his 
grave. She rejoiced to think that at last 
the darkness had lifted from the poet’s 
spirit and he knew he was not deserted 
by the God he had feared. With a poet’s 
true instinct she went unerringly to the 
source of such a hopeful faith. 


“Deserted! God could separate from 
his own essence rather; 

And Adam’s sins have swept between 
the righteous Son and Father: 

Yea, once Immanuel’s orphaned cry 
his universe hath shaken— 

It went up single, echoless, ‘‘My 
God, I am forsaken!”’ 


It went up from the Holy’s lips amid 
his lost creation, 
That of the lost no son should use 
those words of desolation; 

That earth’s worst frenzies marring 
hope, should mar not hope’s 
fruition; 

And I, on Cowper’s grave, should see 
his rapture in a vision.”’ 
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EDITORIAL 


The Church and Freedom 
of Expression 





An overture to the recent Assembly 
and the action of that 
serve the church's attention 
of the danger sometimes occasioned by 
This following 
the judgment of a standing committee, 
reiterated a previously adopted reso- 
lution. 3ut that resolution and the 
action which reiterates it are untenable. 

The overture to the Assembly came in 
these words: 


Assembly de- 
because 


precedents Assembly, 


“Whereas, our executive committees 
are answerable to the General Assembly 
and not to a group of our church; and 

“Whereas, the Executive Committee 
of Foreign Missions, under the states- 
manlike leadership of Dr. C. Darby Ful- 
ton, has the confidence of our church 
and the respect of missionary statesmen; 

“Therefore, the Presbytery of Man- 
gum [Okla.] respectfully overtures the 


General Assembly to discourage any 
group within the church in any desire 
or effort to exert pressure uyon any 


agency or agencies of our aigh«st court, 
other than by direct, unv»licized com- 
munication  witt tha. agency or 
agencies 

Anyone, of course. can recognize that 
the Mangum overture had in mind tke 
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communication. ‘A Call to Advance in 
Foreign Missions,’ which bore the sig- 
natures of some 300 leaders of tne 
chureh and whicia was rushed into print 
(without those signatures) by one of tne 
church papers when it was jn the study 
stage and before its manner of presen- 
tation had been finally decided. When 
that church paper carried the tentat:ve 
statement in its columns, th*re wag then 
no other course but to offer the com- 
pleted statement to all the papers, which 
was done, though only one paper, this 
one (OUTLOOK, April 18), carried the 
final statement with its list of signers. 
At the same time, the statement, as 
had been planned from the beginning, 
had been sent to the executive commit- 
tee. The committee received the com- 
munication favorably and drafted a -or- 
dial reply (OUTLOOK, May 9). 
Everything about that, it would seem, 
except the publication of the statement, 
was deemed entirely proper by Mangum 
Presbytery. The publication of the state- 
ment, it appears to say, is not for the 


best. 

The recent Assembly, adopting the 
recommendation of its Judicial Com- 
mittee, reiterated an action of 1934 


which went far beyond the questionable 
deliverances of other years. As far back 
as 1880 the Assembly frowned upon the 
circulation among its members. of 
pamphlets bearing upon questions pend- 
ing before the Assembly as an “effort 
to influence its decisions.’’ In 1909 it 
protested the among _ its 
members of a relative to a 
matter before it. In 1932 an anonymous 
statement had been circulated question- 
ing the expenses of the office of the 
stated clerk and the Assembly called 
“discourteous”’ anonymous com- 
munications attacking the Assembly or 
its servants. 

But in 1934 the Assembly approved 
two resolutions. 
‘emphatic 


circulation 
document 


such 


One of these expressed 
disapproval of the practice 
of cireulating pamphlets or letters or 
articles through the church attacking 
the orthodoxy or Christian character of 
ministers or courts of the church” and 
it rightly called attention to the estab- 
lished judicial process through which 
such charges could be leveled. 

In the other action of 1934 the As- 
sembly pronounced “against the prac- 
tice of circularizing ministers and pres- 
byteries in the interest of favorite 
Now, in answering the Man- 
gum overture this year, the 1949 As- 
sembly, on recommendation of its com- 
mittee, reiterated this pronouncement. 

This was surprising in many ways. 
For one thing, it does not answer what 
the Mangum overture had in mind; cer- 
tainly it does not deal with the com- 
plaint mentioned. In the second place, 
this 1934 action is manifestly impos- 
sible. We that this was one 
reason why serious opposition was not 
raised in the recent Assembly. The 
idea of ceasing to circularize ministers 
and presbyteries ‘in the interest of 
favorite projects” is impossible to con- 
ceive. Maybe, after all, this is what 
harrassed pastors have been clamoring 


projects.”’ 


suspect 


for all these years; how markedly would 
their mail be lightened if they were not 
circularized in the interest of favorite 
projects; how much committee mail 
would be eliminated, how many pub- 
licity efforts on the part of agencies, 
committees, campaigns, etc., would be 
curtailed! A pastor could then open 
his mail box in the full assurance that 
he is getting real mail and no frantic 
appeal to do this or that, observe this 
day, give this bit of help, lend your in- 
fluence, and all the rest. But that hope- 
ful day is not about to dawn. 

So, manifestly, no one could expect 
even an Assembly’s pronouncement to 
stop the flood of mail in the interest of 
favorite projects. It has never been 
done, it will never be done. Moreover, 
it should never be done. 

For, whatever may be the annoyance 
and the abuse of oversized publicity 
efforts throughout the church, to pro- 
scribe such efforts would be the first 
step away from our democratic and free 
institutions. Our forefathers died for 
such matters as free speech and a free 
press and their sons will be unworthy 
of their heritage if they do not continue 
and extend the fight for freedom of in- 
formation in the community and in the 
church—here and around the world. 

This ill-advised statement from 1934 
should have been allowed to collect the 
dust of other exhibits of the well recog- 
nized tenet of our faith that ‘‘all synods 
or councils since the apostles’ times 

may err and many have erred.’’ 
It is less pardonable to make one slip 
than to repeat it. Now this otherwise 
good Assembly of 1949, which obviously 
did not want to tarry in its rush long 
enough to deal with this impossible 
item, has allowed an error to be re- 
peated. So, from the point of view of 
precedent, it is not good. 

The only choice now before us is to 
rescind this action, for we obviously 
cannot abide by it. It does us no credit 
to have it on our books, for, under such 
a restriction as it would impose upon 
an over-conscientious individual, a man 
could not write two or three letters on 
behalf of “favorite projects’ and any 
individual or group without sensitive 
conscience could do what some have long 
been doing, are doing and will 
doubtless continue to do. 

So, while some items are now being 
distributed and some communications 
are circulated which we would greatly 
prefer to see curtailed in the interest 
of truth and good will, we nevertheless 
will fight for their right to free circu- 
lation. For, when the day comes that 
our right to express ourselves and to 
exercise these fundamental freedoms of 
speech and press is stifled, when our 
mail is censored and the extent to which 
we can work for our ‘“‘favorite projects” 
is determined for us by some power, 
civil or ecclesiastical, then we shall know 
that we have not been working con- 
sistently and intelligently enough on 
one of the projects which ought to be 
one of everybody’s favorites—that of 
keeping the hard-won freedom of ex- 
pression which men have died to win. 


now, 
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GUEST EDITORS 


Snobbery in the Pulpit 


Do not give your mind to high things, 
but let humble ways content you.—Ro- 
mans xii., 16 (Weymouth.) 

I picked up a new book written by a 
preacher, in a city book shop the other 





day. It was called “How to Live Effec- 
tively.” The opening chapter began like 
this: “A distinguished merchant who 


deals intimately with the public said to 
me .. .” When I had read thus far, I 
did something that is recorded of the 
Savior in Luke IV, 20, namely, “Closed 
the book.” 

The same day I heard a pastor give a 
most compelling address. He spoiled it, 
however, by saying, “It was my privilege 
to be in the company of one of the great 
laymen of our church who is a most 


prominent lawyer . . .” and so on. 
“Distinguislted merchant,” ‘“‘prominent 
lawyer,” “great layman,” “influential 


banker,” “wealthy store executive,” “min- 
ister of one of our very large and impor- 
tant churches.” How often we hear 
phrases like these! I myself am guilty 
of using them. Is there not a trace of 
pride in them all? How often we hear 


of speakers breakfasting with such, lunch- 
ing with such, and how, again and again, 
we hear ourselves saying: “Mr. So-and- 
So, one of the Mid-west’s leading bankers, 
threw his arms about me and said, 
‘Charlie, do you think, do you believe, 
do you understand. . .?’” Peccavi! 

When I come to think of it I find no 
reference in the New Testament of our 
Lord telling others about his talking to 
a “distinguished” Roman army officer, or 
having supper with a “prominent” Phar- 
isee. Nor is there any mention of certain 
“very well known and wealthy” Greeks 
desiring to see him. 

Perhaps we ought to watch ourselves 
more carefully, and cease alluding to our 
contacts with rich and highly placed 
people. “Not many mighty were called.” 
Pride should not rule our will and our 
speech. It would be better, would it not, 
for us to tell of our conversation with 
the milkman, or the shoemender, or the 
storekeeper. It is not that the rich and 
mighty do not need the ministry of our 
religion as much as anyone else—some 
of them may need it more—but let’s 
eliminate every trace of snobbery from 
our character.—ELLIS JONES HOUGH 
in Monday Morning. 





Last in a Series 





“WHOM GOD HATH JOINED TOGETHER” 





By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 
‘Equally heirs of the grace of eternal where. Part of it is that happiness must 
life."—I Peter 3:7 (J. B. Phillips never be pursued. If you enter mar- 
trans.) riage with the sole intention of making 


NLY A CHRISTIAN can understand 
Christian marriage. Those words 
near the end of the service— 

“Whom God hath joined together, let 
no man put asunder,” fall on the irre- 
ligious ear like the sound of a bolt 
ona cell door. Tied for life to one per- 
son; tied by the command of a God who 
watches jealously for the least effort to 
escape: preposterous, impossible, un- 
thinkable! But that is not the way it 
is meant, for the Christian marriage 
service (let it be said again) is meant 
for Christians and for no others. On 
the Christian ear, the closing words 
of the service are the promise and as- 
surance of happiness. 

Whom God hath joined. . . Not all 
marriages are made in heaven, but mar- 
riage is. That is, we believe that the 
institution of marriage, of one woman 
with one man for a lifetime, is nothing 
that merely happened, not something 
the human race stumbled on, not a 
“noble experiment,’’ nor an artificial 
lezal arrangement invenied by courts to 
keep people in line. It is a divine in- 
stitution, which is the same as saying 
it is a part of God’s will for mankind. 
And, as following the divine will always 
brings happiness in its most profound 
and lasting form, so it will in marriage. 
Happiness, in short, is to be expected. 

But happines in. marriage, like life’s 
happiness always, is an achievement. 
The secret of happiness is no secret, 
and it is the same always and every- 
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yourself happy, if you look on your 
partner simply as a means to your own 
happiness, then you will never be happy, 
because you have not learned to look at 
life with Christian eyes. 


HAT IT TAKES to find happiness 
in marriage is nothing new. It 
is so simple it is a wonder more 

people have not tried it. Honesty, of 
course, and humor—there is no real 
happiness without these. But the spe- 
cial happiness of marriage comes with 
harmony. Given the harmony, outward 
circumstances can be what they may— 
they cannot blast the happiness. But 
harmony in marriage is seldom complete 
at the beginning. It is something to be 
wrought out, something to be won. The 
unity which is the peculiar achievement 
and glory of a Christian marriage may 
begin slowly or quickly, it may already 
in part be growing during the engage- 
ment; but it requires a lifetime to ripen. 

Oneness in marriage is not the same 
thing as identity, still less is it the same 
as domination. It can exist together 
with the most diverse talents, tastes, and 
temperaments. It does not destroy in- 
dividuality. It does not mean (for in- 
stance) that either one must know 
everything the other one does or writes 
or says or thinks. It does not mean 
that either one must approve of all 
the other one does or says or believes. 
It does mean that each one trusts the 
other, in sight or out of sight. 

The harmonious marriage is not 


necessarily one in which each one reads 
all the other’s mail; it is one where 
neither would be afraid to let the other 
one read all the mail. It is not the 
marriage in which each agrees with all 
the other’s notions; it is one in which 
each respects the other’s beliefs as 
honest and sincere. It is not one in 
which there are never any arguments; 
it is one in which arguments can be 
carried on without weakening love for 
truth or love for each other. It need 
not be one in which both work on the 
same job. It is one where each appre- 
ciates what the other one does. It is 
not one which needs a constant flow 
of words to ward off boredom; it is 
one in which each respects the other’s 
silence. It is not one which dims the 
individuality of either, but rather one 
in which the personalities of the two 
individuals blend to create a new 
human dimension, the two of them ac- 
cuiring a kind of personality-in-com- 
munion that is impossible to either one 
alone. 


HAT CREATES HARMONY most 
of all is a common ideal. The 
everyday purposes of each one’s 

work may be different; but the highest 
aim, the deepest ambition, the holiest 
love of each will be the same. What- 
ever be their failures and sins, if the 
common loyalty of both is given to the 
Lord Jesus, and each one knows, deep 
in the heart, that there is nothing bet- 
ter than to be like him; if problems are 
approached in his spirit and distresses 
borne in his strength; then they will 
have discovered one of the great laws 
of life, that like all human fellowship 
at higher levels, harmony in marriage 
is three-way, not two. In any true har- 
mony, God is always there. 

Too high an ideal? All the best 
things in life are too high for us—but 
never too high for us, with God. So it 
is that the last words of the marriage 
service are not warning nor advice, but 
a prayer, that God may ‘‘fill you with 
all spiritual benediction and _ grace. 

” As that prayer comes more 

and more true, the separate melodies 
of these two lives, separate no longer, 
flow into one counterpoint whose rising 
overtones blend at last with the stronger 
harmonies of heaven. 





Would You Like One or More Copies 
Of Dr. Foreman’s Book on 


THE MARRIAGE SERVICE 

Many readers of Dr. 
column (above) are inquiring as to 
the possibility of securing additional 
copies of this series which now comes 
to a close. 

The appeal of the series and the re- 
sponse of these readers encourage the 
publishers to plan a gift book edition 
of the series. They believe that count- 
less persons would like to give a copy 
to couples newly married or about to be. 

As plans are being made, write us 
what you think about this. Do you think 
you would like to purchase one, two, 
five or more copies ?—Editors. 


Foreman’s 











CHURCH NEWS 


Four Synods Will 
Meet at Southwestern 





Tennessee News Letter 


Southwestern’s four controlling sy- 
nods will meet in Memphis September 
19-21 for their annual sessions and to 
join in the inauguration of President- 
elect Peyton Nalle Rhodes. Officers of 
the Synods of Alabama, Louisiana, Miss- 
issippi and Tennessee have accepted the 
invitation and will participate in the pro- 
gram which is being planned. William 
Crowe, Sr., Talladega, Ala., has been 
chosen to preach the opening sermon, 


after which the communion service will 
be conducted by the moderators of the 
four synods. On the next evening, Tues- 
day, George A. Buttrick, Madison Ave- 
nue church, New York, will speak on 
“What About the Church College?’”’ The 
inauguration of President Rhodes will 
come Thursday morning when he and 
one other, whose identity has not yet 
been revealed, will make addresses. 


Cumberland Church to Centralize 
Offices in New Memphis Building 


Memphis will be the site of the cen- 
tral offices of the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church. At the denomination’s 
recent meeting in Muskogee, Okla., it 
was decided to consolidate the various 
agencies and to build a $150,000 office 
building and a $50,000 publishing plant. 
The boards which are now located in 
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Controlled by the Mountain Retreat Association 


One- or Two-Year Secretarial Course 
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and Secondary Scnools 
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Cool and Comfortable 


Whatever the street temperature may be, those who visit our 
chapel may be sure of comfort within. Our air cooling system has 


been designed to provide cool, fresh air at capacity attendance. We 
are very glad to make this contribution to the comfort of our 
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Richmond, Va. 
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five cities. will be centralized in Mem- 
phis. A campaign for $350,000 will also 
provide $100,000 endowment for Bethel 
College and another $100,000 will go 
for physical improvements at the college. 
Wayne Wiman, stated clerk, reported to 
the Assembly net membership gains of 
10% in the past five years and 25% in 
Sunday school enrollment. In hissermon 
at the beginning of the Assembly, the re- 
tiring moderator, Paul F. Brown, Mar- 
hall, Texas, said his church “is experi- 
encing a quiet revolution.’”’ He appealed 
for closer cooperation with other 
Christian groups: ‘“‘Let us be one in 
Christ. Let us be one also with all Prot- 
estants in Christian fellowship with all 
Protestantism. Let us join in Christian 
fellowship with all denominational 
groups which hold Christ as Di- 
vine Lord and all men as brothers 
through him.’’ The Assembly’s new mod- 
erator is Blake F. Warren, Milan, Tenn., 
pastor. 


Racial Institute at Fisk Trains 
Leaders for Community Service 


For six years the American Mission- 
ary Association has held an Institute of 
Race Relations at Fish University Nash- 
ville. This year’s, as formerly, brought 
in specialists in many different fields. 
Smiley Blanton, New York psychiatrist 
and director of the consultation clinic 
of the Marble Collegiate church, said 
final victory over race prejudice and to- 
talitarianism is assured by America’s 
Judeo-Christian cultural heritage. Com- 
munism, he said, feeds on racial segre- 
gation and conflict. Ministers, he said, 
while upholding the policies adopted by 
the denomination as a whole, should 
preach against discrimination. Repre- 
sentative Brooks Hays (D., Ark.) advo- 
cated a compromise on the civil rights 
program with emphasis on repeal of the 
poll tax by constitutional amendment. 
Most of the civil rights issues, he said, 
can be settled on the local level, but the 
poll tax must be ended by the Federal 
government. Lynching, he said, ought to 
be made a federal crime, but offenders 
should be brought to justice by state 
authorities. The Federal government 
should step in only in case the state 
fails to act. The Institute has encour- 
aged the employing of Negro policemen 
in the larger cities. The Chattanooga 
Times called this ‘‘one of the most pro- 
gressive steps which can be taken for 
the protection of Negroes’ rights and for 
the prevention of crime among Negro 
citizens.”’ 


New Regulations on Adoption 
Now In Effect Under Law 


Governor Browning has signed a new 
law on adoptions which has been called 
“a great improvement” over present 
regulations. Enactment of the new 
measure followed several years’ demand 
by the Memphis Community Council. 
New regulations require persons wishing 
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to adopt a child to file petitions in court. 
Then, all facts about the prospective par- 
ents and the child, except his name, are 
to be listed. Authority to handle adop- 
tions is given to social agencies and to 
the State Department of Public Welfare. 
Consent to adoptions may be given by 
an agency, the department, or the 
parents. If the child is more than 
12, he must be consulted. A mother 
who has given consent for adoption 
while in a hospital, is given 30 days 
from the time of her’ discharge 
before the consent becomes valid. No 
adoption decree is binding until a year 
has elapsed. 


$150,000 Trust Fund 
Benefits Southwestern 

Funds for scholarships or to supplement 
faculty salaries at Southwestern will be 
provided under the provision of a $150,- 
000 trust fund set up by the will of 
Jacob M. Meyer. Nine members 
of Southwestern’s faculty have volun- 
teered to help LeMoyne, Congregational- 
sponsored Negro college of Memphis, in 
its efforts to raise $320,000 for a new 
building, 


Baptists Explain Why They 
Cannot Look Toward Union 
Announcement has been made from 
Southern Baptist headquarters in Nash- 
ville that Southern Baptists will not par- 
ticipate in the scheduled conference on 
church union next December 14-16 in 
Greenwich, Conn. Ina reply to Douglas 
Horton and Mark A. Dawber who has 
extended the invitation to all denomi- 
nations on behalf of their committee, 
Duke K. McCall, executive secretary of 
the Southern Baptist Convention, said 
he was ‘quite certain” his denomina- 
tion would decline. Church union, he 
said, does not provide the answer to the 
present-day challenge. Baptists, he said, 


MAIL THIS 
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for complete information on Me- 
morials, Endowments, Legacies, 
Annuity-Gifts or Life Insurance— 
five methods of giving support to 
your Church’s program of Foreign 
Missions. Our interesting material 
on each of these subjects is yours 
for the asking. Just tear out this 
coupon and mail it today— 
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Curry B. Hearn, Treasurer, 

Executive Committee of Foreign Missions, 
P. 0. Box 330, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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Address .. 
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“believe in the freedom of the conscience 
of the individual to arrive at his reli- 
gious convictions from a study of the 
Bible under the leadership of the Holy 
Spirit. . . Any effort at church union 
must either dilute those convictions to 
produce a common denominator of faith 

. or the union must ignore these dif- 
ferences and pretend a unity which is 
not a reality.” . . Southern Baptists 
will begin year-round broadcasting of a 
Sunday afternoon half-hour program 
over 131 stations beginning in October. 
Formerly their program has been on an 
alternating basis with other denomina- 
tions in the Southern Religious Radio 
Conference. A Baptist Radio Center has 
been operating in Atlanta for some time, 

LANDERN CHILDERS. 

Memphis, 


Assembly Agencies Report 
Benevolences for Three Months 


Benevolences reported by Assembly 
agencies for three months ending June 
30 are as follows: 


Home Missions (Atlanta), $80,589; 
decrease from last year, $1,254. 


Christian Education and Ministerial 
Relief (Louisville), $51,767; increase, 
$7,962. 


Foreign Missions (Nashville), $180,- 
674; decrease, $27,797; Program of 
Progress (net), $79,808. 

Religious Education and Publicaation 
(Richmond), $14,763; increase, $1,785. 

Assembly’s Training School (Rich- 
mond), $20,489; increase, $8,638. 
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Flora Macdonald College 


Liberal Arts College with Conservatory of Music. 
. S. in Home Economics, and B. Mus. 
One- and Two-year Business Courses. 
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PARK COLLEGE 


Parkville, Missouri (suburb of Kansas City) 
This liberal arts college with highest academic rating 
offers an integrated work and study program .. . cos- 
mopolitan student body of 550 young meh and women 
from 38 states, 11 countries, 3 territories. 
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WE PRESBYTERIANS 
By Arthur V. Boand 








Minister’s TwoReasons 


Since 1941 Kelsey Regen has been pas- 
tor of the First church of Durham, 
N. C., where he, and his lovely wife 
and family, are truly members of “The 
Beloved Community.”’ 

Recently, the news got around in 
Durham that the members of a pulpit 
committee of a large church without 
a pastor had been to town and were 
looking over this minister with a view 
to extending a call. It happened that 





MITCHELL COLLEGE 


Statesville, North Carolina 
A co-educational institution distinc- 
tive in Christian ideals. Presbyterian. 
Founded in _ 1856. Fully accredited 
academic work—first two years of 
college. Outstanding departments in 
music and business. Residence for 


women and single men. Liberal 
scholarships. Moderate rates. Cata- 
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Presbyterian Junior Coiiege 


Standard two-year college courses 
leading to A. A. or A. S. degree. Pre- 
paratory courses for tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth grades. Business Admin- 
istration . One and two year commer- 
cial courses. Flying, Athletics. 
Thorough Instruction. Personal At- 
tention. Summer School, 
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AUGUSTA 
Military Academy 


Fort Defiance, Virginia 

One of America’s oldest and most dis- 
tinguished military schools, located in 
the heart of the beautiful Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia. Prepares for all 
colleges, universities, and West Point 
and Annapolis. Grades 5-12. A War 
Department Honor R. O. T. C. School. 

Non-Denominational, but all Prot- 
estant cadets required to attend the 
Augusta Stone Church (Presbyterian), 
one of the nation’s oldest, each Sun- 


ay. 
For information and catalog, write 





Colonel Chas. 8. Roller, Jr., Principal. 


Kelsey was away from town on church 
business over a week-end, and upon his 
return he was greeted by his wife with 
the words, ‘“‘Kelsey Regen, don’t you 
ever do this to me again.’’ Most of her 
time, during his absence, had been con- 
sumed in answering telephone calls and 
hearing urgent pleas that they should, 
under no consideration, leave Durham. 

When the decision was made to re- 
main in their present pastorate, Kelsey 
Regen wrote for his little church paper, 
“The Beadle” a word of appreciation 
and rededication from which the follow- 
ing is taken: 


“First, I re-dedicate myself to the 
preaching of the gospel of God and to 
the teaching of God’s Truth as it is re- 
vealed in the Bible, in Christ, and in 
any other source at our disposal. That 
is a minister’s first task. That is why 
he is a minister at all—to try to bring 
the light of God’s Truth and God’s love 
upon the life of man; to try to inter- 
pret God’s judgment and God’s mercy 
upon man’s sins and moral failures; to 
try to lead and guide and draw into 
that radical and transforming venture 
of faith, whose goal is redemption to 
eternal life—that is the high privilege 
and the great responsibility of every 
true prophet of God. Second, I re-dedi- 
cate myself to the heavy responsibility 
and high privilege of being a better 
pastor. That is the second part of a 
minister’s work. That is the second 
reason he is a minister at all.’’ 


Born in Tennessee, Kelsey Regen was 
graduated from Davidson College and 
the Presbyterian Seminary of Louisville, 
Ky. He took pest-gradute work at 
Union Seminary, New York, and was 
licensed and ordained by Ebenezer Pres- 
bytery. His first pastorate was at the 
Madison Avenue Church of Covington, 
Ky. In 1936 he was called to the pas- 
torate of the First church, USA, of 
Middletown, N. Y., where he remained 
for five years. In 1941, Dr. Regen ac- 
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cepted the call to the First church of 
Durham, where many of his parishioners 
are members of the faculties of Duke 
and of the University of North Caro- 
lina. 

Kelsey Regen is one of those fine, out- 
standing, consecrated and gifted men 
of the Southern church whose ministry 
has been enriched by association in the 
seminary or through the pastorate with 
Presbyterians of other branches of our 
Presbyterian and Reformed family. 


PICTURE OF THE MONTH* 





You’re My Everything 


Between the years 1924 and 1938, 
great changes were taking place in 
Hollywood in the new art of the motion 
picture. 20th Century-Fox has told this 
story of change in a simple technicolor 
musical, ‘‘You’re My Everything,”’ which 
takes its title from the song. 

We have chosen this photoplay for 
our summer POM because it has an in- 
teresting story and tender love scenes, 
and because it brings back to the screen 
some oldtimers in a few movie scenes 
from the past as well as presenting a 
new and talented child star, Shari Rob- 
inson, who resembles the small Shirley 
Temple. 

The story opens in 1924 with Anne 
Baxter, as the teen-age daughter of a 
Boston professor, in love with Dan 
Dailey, the star of a musical presenta- 
tion. Aided and abetted by Anne 
Revere, the kindly spinster aunt of the 
young lady, the young people get mar- 
ried. They find their way to Holly- 
wood and work in silent films. 

Talking pictures and a new baby girl 
arrive about the same time. As soon 
as the little girl is old enough the 
father commences to teach her to per- 
form. The mother is opposed to her 
daughter doing anything in the movies, 
but does consent to her making just 
one picture—which becomes a success 
and a new star is born. 

This film harks back to some old- 
time movie scenes and a number of 
songs and dances from the past, such as 
“The Good Ship Lillipop,’’ which is done 
by Dan Dailey and Shari Robinson. The 
picture, however, is more than a nos- 
talgic reflection of a period. Those 
who seek light summer entertainment 
will enjoy it. The plot, music and per- 
formance are good. A family can see 
the film and agree that they have had 
a happy evening and visited with a nice 
family on the screen. Recommended for: 
Adults, young people, children. 


Also recommended: Night Unto Night. 


New 40-minute sound film, Answer for 
Anne, dealing with the resettlement of 
Displaced Persons, available to churches 
at $10. Religious Film Assn., 45 Astor 
Place, New York. 


*Chosen by the Protestant Motion 


Picture Council. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





Prayers of Confession 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR JULY 24 


Lesson Text: Ps. 32:1-5; 51:1-2, 7-13 


We study this week two psalms deal- 
ing with confession and forgiveness. 
Modern students are inclined to date 
them after the exile, but according to 
Jewish tradition, which there is no need 
to discount, both psalms came from the 
pen of David and are an outgrowth 
of the most unfortunate experience of 
his life, his passionate, uncontrolled 
“love’’ for Bathsheba. The psalms come 
to us with new meaning when studied 
as the heartbroken cry of a man who 
has committed what might seem an un- 
pardonable sin, and then confessed and 
found forgiveness through the mercy of 
his heavenly Father. 


I. Sin 


The story of David’s sin is so well 
known and so plainly told in Il Samuel 
11 that comment seems superfluous. We 
recall that Uriah was not only one of 
David’s leading generals but also one 
of his most loyal supporters, a close, 
personal friend. While Uriah was ab- 
sent at the front, risking his life for 
the safety of the empire, David saw and 
desired his beautiful wife, Bathsheba. 
When brought into his presence, Bath- 
sheba yielded only too easily to his ad- 
vances. Unable to conceal his delin- 
quencies (perhaps Uriah suspected his 
wife’s infidelity), David gave orders that 
his unfortunate officer should be slain in 
battle. Adultery, then, was followed, as 
so often, by murder—both under the 
most aggravating circumstances. 

“Thus far,” writes A. P. Stanley, ‘‘the 
story belongs to the usual crimes of an 
Oriental despot. What followed, how- 
ever, could have been found nowhere in 
the ancient world but in the Jewish 
monarchy.’ A year goes by, Bathsheba 
has borne her son: Uriah, seemingly, is 
forgotten. Then suddenly Nathan, the 
prophet, appears before David, and in a 
parable brings home to him the enor- 
mity of his sin. When David acknowl- 
edges his wrong, the prophet assures 
him of the divine forgiveness, but makes 
it clear that he must suffer the conse- 
quences of his sin. And so it happens. 
The child dies. His son, Ammon, fol- 
lowing his father’s example, wrongs his 
half-sister, Tamar; her brother, Ab- 
salom, avenges her by murdering Am- 
mon. Absalom’s subsequent rebellion 
and death and the execution of Adonijah 
(David’s next oldest son) as a traitor 
both grew out of David’s own sinful act. 

We are concerned this week, however, 
not with the outward consequences of 
David’s act but with his inward strug- 


gle and his ultimate spiritual victory. 


In a well-known passage, Thomas Car- 
lyle wrote: 
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“David had fallen into sins enough— 
blackest crimes; there was not want of 
sins, and thereupon the unbelievers 
sneer and ask, Is this your man ac- 
cording to God’s heart? The sneer, I 
must say, seems to me but a shallow 
one. What are faults? What are the 
outward details of a life if the inner 
secret of it be forbidden. Of all 
acts, is not for man repentance the 
most divine? The deadliest sin, I say, 
were that same superciliousness and 
consciousness of no sin; that is death; 
the heart so conscious is divorced from 
sincerity, humility and fact; is dead. 

“‘David’s life and history as written 
for us in these Psalms of his I consider 
to be the truest emblem ever given of a 
man’s moral progress and warfare here 
below. All earnest souls will ever dis- 
cern in it the faithful struggle of an 
earnest soul toward what is good and 
best. Struggle, often baffled, sore 
baffled, down as into entire wreck, yet 


- a struggle never ended; ever with tears, 


repentance, true unconquerable purpose 
begun anew.”’ 


II. Confession—Psalm 51 


This psalm is assigned by its title to 
that crisis in David’s life when Nathan 
awoke his slumbering conscience to a 
recognition of his guilt. It is thus a 
commentary upon his confession, “I 
have sinned,’’ and Nathan’s assurance, 
“Jehovah also hath put away thy sin; 
thou shalt not die.’’ It has generally 
been thought to contain David’s first 
heartfelt prayer for pardon while Psalm 
32, written after he had had time to 
ponder upon the past, records his ex- 
perience for the warning and instruction 
of others in accordance with his reso- 
lution of 51:18. 

Modern critics tend to assign it to a 
later date, but as Kirkpatrick says: 
“Its authorship and date and original 
intention are questions of minor impor- 
tance compared with its profound appro- 
priateness as the voice of the penitent 
soul in all ages. One generation after 
another has found by experience that 
its words ‘fit into every fold of the 
human heart,’ and supply them with 
language which the revelation of the 
gospel has not superseded but only 
deepened in meaning.” 

In the psalm there is a fourfold move- 
ment, true to the facts of life, and essen- 
tial for the experience of forgiveness. 

1. A Cry for Forgiveness (1-2). From 
the depths of his soul the psalmist cries 
for pardon. Important here is the de- 
scription he gives of his sin. He con- 
siders it, first, as a multitude of sepa- 
rate acts (my transgressions), and then 
as gathered together into a grim unity 
(mine iniquity, my sin). He readily ac- 
knowledges his personal responsi- 
bility, reiterating my transgression, my 


iniquity, my sin. As MacLaren com- 


ments: 


“He does not throw blame on cir- 
cumstances or talk about temperaments 
or maxims of society or bodily organi- 
zation. All these had some share in im- 
pelling him to sin; but after all allow- 
ances are made for them, the deed is the 
doer’s, and he must bear its burden. 
Three synonyms are used for his sin. 
The first, ‘transgression’ conceives of 
sin as rebellion against rightful au- 
thority, rebellion against God; the sec- 
ond ‘iniquity’ as crookedness or dis- 
tortion, suggesting the contrast between 
the straight line of duty and the con- 
torted lines drawn by sinful hands; the 
third word, ‘sin,’ describes it as the 
missing of the mark. What is in re- 
gard to God rebellion is in regard to 
myself missing the aim.” 

The removal of guilt is also triply de- 
scribed. ‘‘Blot out’’ conceives of for- 
giveness as being erasure of a writing, 
or the cancellation of a debt recorded 
in God’s book. The verb in ‘‘wash me 
thoroughly’? comes from a root which 
means washing by kneading or beating, 
not by simple rinsing. The penitent is 
ready to undergo any necessary disci- 
pline that he may be cleansed from his 
sin. The verb in “cleanse me” or ‘‘make 
me clean’ is used also of purifying 
metals by rubbing off impurities (as in 
Mal. 3:3). 

The psalmist’s cry for pardon is based 
not on the work of Christ, »Which 
naturally he could not know, but on 
what he knows of the character of God. 
As described by Oesterley it has a three- 
fold basis: “It implores an exercise of 
pure generosity, undeserved, but freely 
bestowed—God’s mercy; it claims the 
loving kindness which in a certain sense 
is to be expected of God in view of his 
relation to man; it appeals to the tender 
mercies which are fundamental to his 
being, as much a part of his spiritual 
nature as the love of mother or father 
for the child.”’ 

2. A Confession of Sinfulnmess (3-5), 
But there is a condition for forgive- 
ness, both under the Old Covenant and 
the New, implied in vss. 1-2, but made 
more explicit in 3-5. Blot out my trans- 
gressions, wash me, cleanse me—for— 
| acknowledge my transgressions. For- 
giveness is conditioned on confession, 
acknowledgment of wrongdoing. The 
broad general confession of verse 3 is 
deepened by the recognition of two addi- 
tional facts: (1) the recognition that 
his sin is primarily a sin against God 
(vs. 4). The implication contained in 
these words, ‘‘that offences against man 
are essentially sins against God is of 
profound significance. It is a truth only 
too often lost sight of, yet were it 
realized by men in their dealings with 
one another, how different would be the 
attitude of even the best towards each 
other” (Oesterley). The same thought 
reappears in another form in Matthew 
25:45. 

(2) The second thought, supplement- 
ing the broad confession of vs. 3, is 
the psalmist’s recognition of the fact 
that his sinfulness consists not in so 
many sinful acts, but in a sinful and 
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cotrupt nature(the doctrine of original 
sin). In the psalmist’s mind this does 
not excuse but deepens his guilt, for in 
vs. 6 he utters another pregnant sen- 
tence like 4b, which means, “I would 
not speak such words, unless I felt it 
essential that my confession be without 
reservation, that it open to the scrutiny 
of God the innermost moral recesses of 
my nature.’’ Calvin’s comment is in 
order here: ‘‘We do not thoroughly ac- 
knowledge our sins, unless we condemn 
our whole nature as corrupt.” 

3. The cry for forgiveness, the con- 
fession of sinfulness, are followed, as 
inevitably they must be, if they are 
sincere, by a request for cleansing and 
renewal (6-12). In the most secret 
springs of thought and will, God de- 
sires truth, perfect sincerity, whole- 
hearted devotion; not only truth, but 
also wisdom, spiritual discernment 
which is synonomous with the fear of 
God and is the practical principle of 
right conduct. That this ideal may be 
realized the psalmist prays, first, for 
cleansing (7-9) in figurative language 
borrowed from the religious ceremonial 
of his own day. He is thinking of ‘“‘the 
inward and spiritual cleansing of which 
those outward rites were the symbol. 
He appeals to God himself to perform 
the office of the priest and cleanse him 
from his defilement.’’ But cleansing is 
not erough, and so the psalmist prays 
for renewal (vss. 10-12), for a new 
heart which only God can bestow (the 
verb “create” is used only of God), 
for a right spirit, or rather a stead- 
fast and constant spirit fixed and reso- 
lute in its allegiance to God, unmoved 
by the assaults of temptation, for the 
spirit of God as an abiding power for 
holiness of life (vs. 11), for a free or 
willing spirit (vs. 12), which will enable 
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him spontaneously to think and do such 
things as are right. 

4. The cry for forgiveness, the con- 
fession of sinfulness, the request for 
cleansing and renewal are followed, as 
normally must always be the case, by 
a vow of dedication (13-17). Then, 
says the Psalmist, then—will I teach 
transgressors thy ways, that is, instruct 
them in the ways of Jehovah in which 
they have refused to walk, those com- 
mandments which they have refused to 
keep, so that they may return to him 
from whom they have gone astray. And 
“my tongue shall sing aloud of thy 
righteousness,”’ i. e., God’s faithfulness 
to his character and covenant in the 
pardon of the penitent as well as in the 
judgment of the impenitent. The ‘“‘for’’ 
with which vs. 16 opens gives the reason 
for the nature of the thank offering 
which he proposes to offer—not ma- 
terial sacrifice which God does not de- 
sire, but the sacrifice of a contrite heart, 
expressing itself in witness to God’s 
justice and mercy. 


Ill. Forgiveness—Psalm 32 


Psalm 51 is generally held to be 
David’s first heartfelt prayer for pardon, 
while this psalm, written somewhat 
later, when he had time calmly to sur- 
vey the past, records his experience for 
the warning and instruction of others. 
Modern scholars are inclined to date 
it later, some time after the exile. In 
any case, it is the utterance of one who. 
in the conviction of the forgiveness of 
past sin, experiences the happiness of 
the peace of God. He is led through 
his own experience to act as instructor 
and guide in the way of righteousness 
to others. The space at our disposal 
permits us only to note the general 
movement. 

1. The blessedness of forgiveness 
(1-2). We have here the same three 
words for sin that were noticed in Psalm 
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51. There are also three words for the 
obliteration of sin: to ‘“forgive’’ is 
literally to lift up or carry away the 
burden of sin, to ‘‘cover” is to put out 
of sight, to “impute not iniquity’? means 
to count it no more against the offender, 
so that in God’s sight he is as one 
who has committed no sip; it is the 
doctrine of ‘‘justification’’ whose mean- 
ing becomes more clear in the light of 
the Cross. 

2. The misery of unforgiveness (3-4). 
The psalmist had sinned previously and 
so long as he had refused to acknowl- 
edge his sin he suffered torture, inward 
torture many expositors think, but prob- 
ably physical torture as well, a burning 
fever which seemed to dry up the juices 
of his body. We understand more 
clearly now than a generation ago how 
inward conflict, the sense of guilt, un- 
acknowledged sin, can indeed affect body 
as well as mind. Many today find peace 
through confession to God alone; others 
find it helpful, in addition, to talk it 
out with a wise pastor or friend. 

3. The way to health and peace (5). 
The Hebrew tenses are significent. [ 
began to make known to thee my sin, 
and thou forgavest—immediately—the 
iniquity of my sin. The confession and 
the taking away are simultaneous. Note 
that God only thus forgives and jus- 
tifies one who with all truth and sin- 
cerity confesses his sin, making no 
reservations, no excuses, no attempts to 
hold fast and hide his sin. This dis- 
covery of the way to health and peace 
leads naturally to 


4. An _ exhortation—based on the 
blessings of penitence (6-7). Verse 6 
should be translated as in the R. V., 
“For this let everyone that is godly pray 
unto thee in a time when thou mayest 
be found. . . . .” God’s readiness to 
forgive should hearten everyone to pray, 
for even the most godly needs forgive- 
ness daily. 

5. A warning—based on the sorrows 
of impenitence (8-9). The Hebrew of 
verse 9 is obscure, but the general mean- 
ing is clear. ‘Brute animals without 
reason must be controlled and compelled 
by force to learn to submit to man’s 
will. If man will not draw near to 
God and obey him of his own free will, 
he lowers himself to the level of a 
brute and must expect to be treated 
accordingly and disciplined by judg- 
ment. 

The psalm closes with a contrast of 
the fortunes of the penitent and the 
impenitent, and a call for the former 
to rejoice together in the Lord. 

(Title and Scripture references, copy- 
right, International Council of Religious 
Education. ) 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE FINANCES OF A CHURCH. By 
Robert Cashman. Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 159 pages. $2.00. 





There is nothing dry nor theoretical 
about this book. It is as practical as 
anyone could desire. The author writes 
from a background of rich experience in 
church finance and has used the question- 
naire freely in sounding the opinions of 
others. 

Every minister who feels that church 
finances are none of his concern should 
read this book. Every church officer who 
feels that the minister should have noth- 
ing to do with church finances should read 
it. In fact, this book should be required 
for every seminary student, and every 
church should see to it that a copy is 
available to its officers and various finance 
committees. 

The scope of the book is amazing. In 
brief compass the author has dealt with 
just about every conceivable financial 
problem of the average church. Espe- 
cially helpful are the chapters on “Pre- 


paring the Budget,” “Financing the Bud-_ 


get,” “Church Benevolences,” in which he 
shows that the way to revive a financ- 
ially dying church is to increase its bene- 
volent giving by directing its attention 
toward the world mission of Christianity, 
“Organization and Administration” and 
“Church Accounting.” 

To review this book in the usual mean- 
ing of the term would be to rewrite it, 
for the book itself is a review of the 
best approved methods of meeting the 
many and varied needs of churches and 
related organizations. It is the review- 
er’s belief that a study and application 
of the principles set forth in the book will 
lift the financial program of any church 
to a higher plane of Christian steward- 
ship and will also place it on a more 
solid business basis. 

WALTER W. WHITE 
South Charleston, W. Va. 


THE AUDACITY OF FAITH. By AIl- 
lan A. Hunter. Harper and Brothers, 
New York. 154 pp., $1.75. 


There are three levels of life for the 
modern Pilgrim’s progress. Dr. Hunter 
describes them in language the modern 
man can understand, and marks them 
with the unmistakable road-signs of an 
experienced traveller who knows his way 
around in our contemporary spiritual 
labyrinth, 

On the first, or “infantile level, every- 
thing revolves about one’s own small in- 
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dividual desire. . . Here is eagerness 


to enter into new experience. . . The 
world is still a picnic ground. Yes, 
thanks, another slice of cake. . . One 


more trip on the merry-go-round.” 

Level Two is the way of cynicism when 
life’s thunder storms deluge the picnic. 
It is the ‘level of protest” that man 
takes when things go wrong. ‘‘One has 
to fall back on one’s right arm and it 
had better not be soft,’’ as though fisti- 
cuffs and the Marquess of Queensberry 
Rules were all we needed to knock out a 
cosmic cyclone. 

Level Three is the way that is trod 
by those who venture to move in such 
a world as experience reveals we have 
with “The Audacity of Faith.” This is 
the level ‘‘where the spiritual athletes 
move, wholehearted, lighthearted, re- 
born, at one with themselves and all of 
life, instantly sensitive, responsive, 
aware.” 

In “The Audacity of Faith’? the au- 
thor presents a convincing and appealing 
case not only for the compelling beauty 
of the courage of these ‘audacious 
ones,” but also for the sound good sense 
they show. 

Allan Hunter is minister of the Mount 
Hollywood Congregational Church, Los 
Angeles, 

PAUL TUDOR JONES. 
High Point, N. C. 


NOTES ON THE DOCTRINE OF 
GOD. By Carl F. H. Henry. W. A. 
Wilde Company, Boston. 151 pp., $1.50. 

These lectures might more properly 
be called ‘“‘The Case for Theism.’”’ They 
were given first in a college students’ 
Sunday school class, and used later in 
the seminary classroom. The author, 
the professor of philosophy of religion 
in the new Fuller Theological Seminary, 
does not claim to treat the doctrine of 
God completely. Rather, he deals with 
certain questions arising out of theistic 
discussions today such as the challenge 
of scientific naturalism and the ever per- 
plexing problem of evil. Although the 
book is marred by footnotes that are 
too copious and often irrelevant, it can 
be recommended as a strongly conserva- 
tive affirmation of Biblical theism, suit- 
able for study groups, ministers, or lay- 
men who are interested in matters theo- 
logical. JAS. I. McCORD. 
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The Master’s Minority, Frank H. Lea- 
vell. Broadman Press. $2.25. 

Dost Thou Know the Balancings of the 
Clouds. Edited by Anne Hazelton, Intro- 
duction by John R,. Sinton, Deputy China 
Director. China Inland Mission, .30. 

You Can Read the Bible. Charles D. 
Spotts. Christian Education Press. $1.50. 

Jesus Then and Now. Willard L. Sperry. 
Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 

This Business of Living. 
ward. Association Press. 


Percy R. Hay- 
$2.00. 


When I Listen to Bible Stories. Eliza- 
beth McE. Shields. John Knox Press. 
$2.00. 


The Mature Mind. H, A. Overstreet. W. 


W. Norton & Co., Inc. $2.95. 
Where the Carp Banners Fly. Grace W. 
McGavran. Friendship Press. $1.75. 


Lead, Kindly Light. 
Random House. $3.75. 

The Shepherd’s Bag. James F. Spink 
Good News Publishers, $1.50. 
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Printing Office, Washington. 
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FOR SALE 





MONTREAT HOUSE, furnished, two story, 

year-round, on 2% lots, juncture Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina Roads. Imme- 
diate occupancy, Rev. W. A. Alexander, 
900 Jordan Street, Shreveport, La. 





HBLP WANTED 





WANTED—Consecrated Christian woman 

to serve Presbyterian Church as hostess 
and housekeeper. Applicant should be 
able to plan attractive menu and super- 
vise work of domestics. Give age, experi- 
ence, and references. Address: B. J. Z. 
enre Presbyterian Outlook, Richmond 19, 
Va. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

Oliver Carmichael, assistant pastor at 
Second church, Louisville, Ky., has ac- 
cepted a call to the Richmond, Ky., 
church. Following Dr. Gouwens’ resig- 
nation, Mr. Carmichael directed the 
work of the church. On his last Sunday 
in Louisville, the congregation gave him 
an automobile. 

R. O. Lucke, Greenville, W. Va., has 
accepted a call to the Bethesda church, 
Rockbridge Baths, Va. 

D. V. Blayney, secretary on the staff 
of the Richmond, Va., YMCA for many 
years, will become minister in charge of 
activities at Grace Covenant church, 
Richmond, September 1. 

Benjamin Andres, Lawrenceville, Ga., 
has been called as stated supply of the 
West Point, Ga., church. 

Frederick Z. Woodward, recent Co- 
lumbia Seminary graduate, is the assis- 
tant pastor of the First church, Galves- 
ton, Texas. 

N. G. Barron, Gainesville, Ga., has 
been called to the Cascade church, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Cc. E. Dodge, formerly of Gotebo, 
Okla. has become pastor of the South- 
ern church Amarillo Texas, 

Donald W. Deane recent graduate at 
Louisville Seminary will be pastor of 
the USA church Morrow, Ohio. 

John Harrell Harper, formerly of 
Somerset, Ky., has been installed as pas- 
tor in Georgetown, Ky. Address: 114 
Chambers Ave. 

Thomas B. Hoover, Jr., from Char- 
lotte, N. C., to Box 503, Bradenton, Fla., 
where he is supplying the pulpit of the 
First church for the summer. 

George E,. Staples from New York to 
cr First church, Winston- Salem 3, N. C. 

Virgil R. from Belton, 
Texas, to 202 N. Division St., DeRidder, 
La. 








Edmonson 


DELEGATE 

Samuel H. Hay, Morristown, Tenn., 
was the Presbyterian, US, delegate to 
the recent meeting of the United Pres- 
byterian Assembly at Buck Hill Falls, 
Pa. He said: ‘A like heritage, like tra- 
dition and like theology make us kin 
one to the other.’”’ He appealed for ‘‘a 
greater emphasis on the redemptive gos- 
pel as found alone in Jesus Christ.” 


HONORED 

George W. Sheffer, who recently com- 
pleted five years as pastor at Buford, 
Ga., was given community-wide recog- 
nition when civic and religious organi- 
zations joined to do him honor. Now, 
at the age of 73, Mr. Sheffer has become 
the pastor at Jackson, Ga., for one year. 


TRAVEL 
John S. Land, pastor of the St. Charles 
Avenue church, New Orleans, for 32 
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years, is spending the summer in Europe, 
having sailed aboard the Queen Eliza- 
beth June 30. He will attend the sum- 
mer session of the University of Edin- 
burgh. He will also visit London, Ge- 
neva and other Continental cities. 

Jos. H. Cudlipp, Mrs. Cudlipp and 
Miss Alice Cudlipp, Laurel, Md., were 
listed among the passengers sailing 
aboard the S. S. Washington from New 
York, July 6, for Cobh, Havre and 
Southampton. 


MARRIED 

John Leighton Stuart, Jr., minister at 
Summit, Miss., and son of the U. S. Am- 
bassador to China, and Lyda Black Wil- 
kie, also of Summit, were married June 
27. Warren Horton Stuart, of Arling- 
ton, Va., uncle of the groom, performed 
the ceremony. 


DEATHS 

William Wirt Harrison, 72, died at his 
home in Greenwood, Miss., June 9. Dr. 
Harrison retired as pastor of the York, 
S. C., church in 1943 and since that time 
he had been supplying the churches at 
Morgan City and Tehula, Miss. 

Alfred A. Craig, 88, died at Bartow, 
Fla., June 9. He had lived in Bartow 
since 1919, retiring from the active min- 
istry in 1927. 


RESIGNS, BUT STILL HEADS CE 
Daniel A. Poling, Philadelphia, re- 
signed as president of the International 


Society of Christian Endeavor at a re- 
cent meeting of the officers in Toronto. 
Ernest B. Bryan, Washington, D. C., was 
elected the new president. When he 
announced his retirement, Dr. Poling 
indicated that he would continue to 
serve as president of the World Chris- 
tian Endeavor Union, which is composed 
of more than 40 national bodies. 


RECUPERATING 


George Summey, 96-year-old retired 
but vigorous minister of New Orleans, 
was compelled to miss the recent Gen- 
eral Assembly because of a major oper- 
ation. He is now regaining strength 
and recuperating at his summer vaca- 
tion spot in Northern Michigan. Box 
466, Bay View, Mich. 


PRESBYTERIAN PERSONALS 

Frances C. Query, who has served 
as consultant for weekday religious edu- 
cation for the N. C. Council of Churches, 
resigned her position June 1. Miss 
Query” resigned in the interest of the 
total program of the Council since the 
budget would not permit continuance 
of a specialist in her field. 

Noralee Butler, DRE, Second church, 
Alexandria, Va., and John Chapman 
were married May 21. 

Catherine Evelyn Secrest, 
Texas, and William Melvin 
Athens, Ga., were married 
June 11. 


Dallas, 
Poole, 
in Dallas 





of God. 


is certain to endure. 





We Suggest GIFT ANNUITY 
Purchases for YOU Because: 


(1) They insure you a regular and liberal income on what you invest 


in them and for as long as you live. 


You lay up for yourself treasure in Heaven, since your invest- 


ment in GIFT ANNUITIES goes on working for the Kingdom 


The problem of your estate is most wisely solved, in that what 


you have to leave is absolutely certain to go where you wish it. 


Your investment is as safe as the CHURCH, and the CHURCH 


For complete information write to: 


The Executive Committee of 


Christian Education and Ministerial Reliet 


Presbyterian Church in the United States 
Wade H. Boggs, Executive Secretary 
410 Urban Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky 


Wm. H. Hopper, Treasurer 
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